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The diagnosis of autism is based on 
behaviours 


EH İmpairments in soctal 
interaction 

EH İmpairments in 
communrcatıon 

EH Riıgidity of thoughts 
and activities 





İmpairments 





VVhat role do sensory perceptual issues play in 
autism? 


- “Secondary characteristics, vyhich are common 
but not essenttal for diagnosis”? 


“So many professionafs and nonprofessionals 


have ignored sensory issues because some 
people fust can”t imagine that an alternate 
sensory reality exists if they have not 
experiencedl it personalİy... That type of 
narrovv perceptton, hovvever, does nothing to 
help individuals vvho do have these very rcal 
issues in their lives. Even if they don”t 
understand it on a personal level, it”s time 
they put aside their personal ideas (Grandin) 


At present, vvhen sensory perceptual issues in 
autism are recognised... 


they are often 
oversimplifted - 


Hypersensitivitles 


Hypersensitivitles 


Iİ vve identify hypersensitivitles of each 
individual and adyust the environment 
to his needs, does it mean all the 
problems vvill be solved? 


“To me, the outsıde vvorld is a confusing mass 
Of sights and sounds. İt is totally bafflıng 
and incomprehensibİe” (Ros Blackburn) 


“I belleve sensory anomaltes may be at the 
root of many if not all behavtours that seem 
Inappropriate and bizarre” (McKean) 


There 1s some evidence n Problems ın 


İrom recent research attention and 

that does indrcate that arousal: 

sensory perceptual 

differences may be E They ortent less to 
among the first signs of visual information, 
autism in young (Baranek 1999) 


children: 


E Put obfects in their 
mouths more often, 


rı Need more cues 
before they look 
vvhen someone calls 


their names:, (Baranek 
1999) 


E Pull avvay from 


social touch 
(Baranek, 1999), 


E Lack of responsiveness to certain sounds, 
hypersensitivity to certain foods, 
insensitivitles to pain (Hoshino et al. 1982), 


E Atypıcal interest in visual stimul, 
overexcitement vvhen tickled, play İlmited to 
hard obyects (Gi//berg et al. 1990) 


E Hand-finger 
mannerisms, vvhole 
body mannerisms, 
unusual sensory 


interests (Le Couteur et 
al. 1989, Lord et al. 
19904) 


Er Unusual reacttons to vestibular tasks 
(Gepner et al. 1995, Kohen-Raz et al. 1992), 

EH Stereotyped behavrours, under- and 
overreaction to audıtory stimul, unusual 
postures and unstable vısual attention 


E VVatchıng hands and 
fingers, and arm 


İlappıng (Volkmar et al. 
1986), 


“The autistic “sensory” symptoms observed 
during the first year seem to persist into 
the second year of İlfe (Adzien et al. 1992, 
10... 

Autiıstic toddlers and pre-school children 
display atypıcal sensorimotor 
behavrTours at some point of their 


development (Ermer dt Dunn, 1998, Ktentz dt 
Dunn, 1997, Rapin, 19906). 










Lack of ToM, 
VVCC, etc. 


Systems of 
Thinking 







Abilities 
Perceptions 


Perception 


Vision 
Hearıng 
Tactility 
Olfactıon 


Gustation 


Stimulus ? Sensation ? Interpretation 
—? Comprehension 


Proprioception 
Vestibular 
system 


I1I Ln LLLOİL 


Senses 


“deliver the information” about the environment 
and “mner feelings” to the braın vvhere this 
“ravv” information 15 processed, interpreted 
(and stored for a future reference)), and our 
perceptual vvorld 1s created, interpreted and 
comprehended, that, in turn, provides us vvith 
Vvays to act. 


This process 1S very complicated and differs 
greatly from spectes to spectes. 


—ııulul 
That is vvhy: 


E The real vvorld and our mental image of the 
vvor1d differ 


E İnformatıon from the senses 1s influenced by 
the “nsıde information” 


E Our interpretation of the vvorld is based on our 
memory and expertence 


Perception 


“Perception is much more than simpiy 
sensing stimuli from the outfside vvorld... 
The plain fact is that the vvay 
information enters the brain affects the 
final state as much as any other step in 
cognifton ” (Ratey 2001) 


Stimulus ”” Sensation ”? Interpretation “2 Comprehension 
(Percept) (Concept) 


rn Blindness: 


Recognition through touch “? a book 7 can read it in 
Braille 


Hr Autfism: 


“V/hen 1 pick up a book, 1 might turn the pages and 
sniff each page first before looking at the pictures 
in it... Someone else vvith autism may tear a page or 
fvvo ... Another person vvith autism may totalİy 
ignore İlit/ because his perception vvould be 
directed tovvards some other aspect of 
environment” (Tito) 


Tvvo vvays to expertence the vvorld: 


E The non-autistic vvay 


E The autistic vvay 


The problem for many autistic individuals is that 
they do not realize that their sensory perceptual 
processing 1s different. 


A typıcal thought they might have 1s: 


“There is something vvrong vvith me. 1 can”t do 
things right. Everyone is mad at me. No matter 
hovv hard 1 try, something goes v”rong. Other 
people can do things 1 can 7”t. İt must be my fault 
that T”m having so much trouble” (Spicer) 





“TI don”t think that vvhat 1 see is vhat you see. 
That 1s unless vvhat you see are vague clouds 
and shadovvs of substance” (McKean) 


“Unbeltevably 1 live in a vvorld vvhere the 
environment of our Farth, vvith its consistent 
gravity, sound vvaves and refracted light, Hsl 
but an inventton of fiction VvriteTs” (Blackman) 


“As people began to explaın hovv other people 
experienced my behavıour, 1 came to learn 
that all behaviour had tvvo definitions: 
theirs and mine. These “helpful” people 
vvere tryıng to help me to “overcome my 
ıgnorance” yet they never trted to 


understand the vvay 1 savv the vvorld.” (Donna 
VVilliams) 


Sensory dysfunctton or different sensory 
experlences? 


Eu Not all the differences in perception are 
dysfuncttonal and sensory differences are not 
necessarıly problems/difficulttes. 


EH Some diificulties may be caused by 
environmental factors. İf they are 
accommodated, this partıcular “dysfunction” 
vvould dısappear. 


“Learnıng hovv each individual 
autistic person”s senses function 1s 
one cructal key to understanding that 
person” (O "Neill) 


Üualitative — ın experlencıng 


sensations/receiving information 


Possible sensory expertences in ASD 
rı “Lıteral” perception 


vı “Gestalt” perception 


Gestalt perception — “Sensory gating 
deficit” 


E The inability to H Neuropathology of cortical 


distinguish betvveen inhibitory interneurons 
foreground and (Casanova 2002) 
background EH An ımbalance of cortical 
information excitatıon and inhibition 


(Rubenstein öc Merzenich) 


Fr The “intense vvorld 
E “İt vas like having a syndrome” (Markram er al. 


brain vvith no sieve...” 2007) 
(Donna VVilliams) 


Gestalt perception/ Sensory gating 
deficit: 


“Every corner demanded my attention... Voices 
competed vvith votces. The colors of the 
clothes and dresses vvorn by people competed 
yvith each other. Even the pictures on the 
yvalls seemed to compete vvith each other for 
my attention. VVhat do 1 hear and vvhere do 1 
/ook?” (Tito) 


Gestalt perception 
— perceptton of 


the vvhole scene as 
a single entity vvith 
all the details 
percetved (but not 
processed1) 


sımultaneously 


Kanner (1943): 


E “The inability to experlence vvholes 
vvithout full attention to the constituent 
parts”: 

“a situafion, a sentence is not regarded as 
complete if it is not made up of exactly the 
same elements that vvere present at the time 
the child vvas confronted vvith it.” 


Kanner (1943): The insistence on sameness: 


“This insistence on sameness led several of 
the children to become greatly disturbed 
upon the sight of anythıng broken or 
ıncomplete.” 


“Every... actıvıty had to be completed from 
beginning to end in the manner in vvhich it 
had been started originally. İt vvas 
ımpossible to return from a vvalk vvithout 
having covered the same ground as had 
been covered before.” 


—nasxanınınınmınınınınınııııxldb 
Gestalt perception 


E Every sıtuation 1s unique: 


“Moments vvith their ovvn uniqueness 
challenged me so much that 1 began to fear all 
those unknovvn paths, clothes, food, shoes, 
chairs and strange human votces. Each one 
challenged me by putting in front of me a nevv 
situation for me to face and understand” (Tito) 


E Any change destroys Gestalt and brings 
confusion and fear 


Gestalt perception “2? Resistance to change/ İInsistence 
on sameness 


“I cannot tolerate any kind of İchangel ... İf a chair 
or a table vvas out of place, 1 vvould immediately 
place it vvhere it is supposedi to be... İt vvould 
distress me to find someone had picked upa 
magazine from the coffee table because 1 had 
arranged them ih a certain vvay. So guests vvould 
be very surprised to find me taking the 
magazines from their hands and putting them 
back vvhere 1 thought they should be.” (Tito) 


—xnhasmıııııızlR 
Any difference? 


Mental map (rito, 2008) 


“A mental map ss a mental picture 1 form, 
vvhich 1 expect to face in the process of 
events, so that 1 am not surprised or 
shocked by any sudden situatıon... 


Iİ have a mental map of hovv things should 
happen around me. VVhen they do not take 
place as expected, the anxtety 1s no less 
than any physıcal paın. İt produces an 
amplıfied sensation throughout my gut.” 


“Every experience settled in my mınd as... a 
natural phenomenon, vvhich laid dovvn the 
rules of the vvorl1d. E.g., if 1 savv a bird on a 
tree, and, at that very moment, İ savv someone 
vvalking across the street in front of our gate, 1 
concluded that every time a bird sits on a tree, 
someone needs to vvalk across the street. 


İTf this didn”t happenl 1 vvould panic and get so 
anxıous that 1 vvould scream.” (7iro) 


E They make their ovvn connections and 
create nevv Gestalts 


H Gestalt behavıours — rıtuals and routines 


——nauunununununuı—ur 
Gestalt —? lack of generalisation 


“Tevould learn hovv to tackle a given situation in one: 
context but be lost vvhen confronted by the same 
sıtuation in another context. Things yüst didn”t translate. 
If 1 learned something vvhile 1 vvas standing vvith a 
vvoman ın a kitchen and it vvas summer and it vvas 
daytıme, the lesson vvouldn”t be triggered in a similar 
sıtuatıon if 1 vvas standing vvith a man in another room 
and it vvas vvinter and it vvas night-time. Things vvere 
stored but the compulsive overcategorisation of them 
VVas SO Tefined that events had to be close to identical to 
be considered comparable” (VVilliams) 


——xxrammmnmərnımĞıx—nıouınknnmıı TU xxx b 
VVhat vve can do to help (Gestalt perception): 


E VVe should find out vvhich modality does 
not filter information and make the 
environment “visually/audıtorily, etc. 
sımple”. 


—xnxuxvxxnxusıı ll 
Ctd. 


E Structure and routine make understanding of 
everyday activittes easter and provide feeling 
Of safety and trust. 


E Alvvays communrcate to the person 
beforehand, ın a vvay he can understand (e.g., 
using verbal, visual or tactile means) vvhat 
vvill be changed and vvhy. Changes should be 
gradual, vvith his active participation. 


rı Let them have a “safety obyect” (a toy, a piece of 
string, etc.) vvhen they go to unfamılıar places or 
face an unfamılıar sıtuatıon 


Another reason to “insist on HE Rubenstein, ..L.R. öc 
sameness” — Merzenich, M.M. 


the inability/difficulty to .—.. 
“stop feeling the change” x. 
: inhibition in key 
neural systems 
Hn Casanova, M. (2002, 
2005): Minicolumns 
in autism 


leadıng, in turn, to overload 
and/or hypersensitivity 


Gestalt perception may result in different experlences, 
compensatory strategies and perceptual styles: 


E Fragmented perception 
E Distorted perception 

u Delayed processing 

E Hyper-/hyposensitivity 
EH Mono-processing 


E Peripheral perception 


Fragmented perception 


“1 had alvvays knovvn that the vvorld vvas 
İragmented. My mother vvas a smell, my 
father vvas a tone, and my older brother 
VVas something vvhich vvas moving 
about” (Donna VVilliams) 


Fragmented perception 


“I had a fragmented perception of 
things at the best of times, seeing 
eyes or a nose or vvhiskers or a 
mouth but mostly putting the bits 
together ın my head.” (VVilliams) 


Proprıoceptive and tactile fragmentatıon 


“My perception of a vvhole body vvas in 
bits. 1 vvas an arm or a leg or a nose. 
Sometimes one part vvould be very 
much there but the bit it vvas yolnted to 
felt as vvooden as a table leg and fust as 
dead” (VVilliams) 


“You may observe the autistic person rubbing 
sandpaper on his bare arm, or bangıng his 
knuckles sharply into a solid vvooden 
dresser, then peering at them as 1İ to say, 
“Oh, hello, hand. So you do belong to me, 
then”. Sometımes, the body feels 
İragmented, so it appears to be suspended 
or floating in pteces.” (O ”Ne///) 


Distorted perception 


E.g., in the fteld of vision: 

Er Poor/distorted depth and space perception 
E Seeing 2D vvorld 

E Double vision 


E Distortions of shape, size, mövement, etc. 


Distorted perception 


“To some İautisticl individuals the vvorld looks 
like 1t 1s vievved through a kaleidoscope: flat, 
vvithout depth perceptton, and broken into 
pleces” (Grandin) 


“I sometimes vvas seeing my hands and the 
things 1 vvas touching as if they vvere 
multiples... The rmmage vvas either mültiplted, 
or overlaid by similar reproductions of itself 
ın duplıcate” (Blackman) 


——xxnyamxxçxvzxxıxııı"“ÖCmıx ll 
Dıstortions 


“My enchanted vvorld of light and sudden 
gaps into vvhich people and obfects moved, 
affected the vvay that 1 processed my fellov, 
human beings... 1 basicalİy emphasised 
folds and depths... So 1 perceived people... 
as slightly distorted. This vvas not only in 
shape, but also in the compositton of the 
components of their bodies in my visual 
imaginafton ” (Blackman) 


—no.ıuxlub 
Audiıtory distortions 


E “A chıld vvith poor auditory perception may hear 
sound llke a bad mobile phone connecttion, vvhere the 
votce fades in and out or entire parts of the 
communrcation are missing.” (Grandin 2008) 


EH “/y Drain had processed the sound so differently 
that the human voice vvas continually distorted... 1 
had heard in surges and troughs, vvhich vvere further 


distorted by the intrusion of background noise” 
(Blackman 1999) 


—şansıxıızluR 
Delayed perception 


Do vve İlve in the same time zone? 


Delayed perception 


“As a chıld,.. 1t appeared as though 1 didn”t feel 
pain or discomfort, didn”t vvant help, didn”t İlsten 
or didn”t vvatch. By the time some of these 
sensatıons, responses or comprehensions vvere 
decoded and processed for meanıng and personal 
sıgnificance, and 1”d accessed the means of 
responding, İ vvas fifteen minutes, one day, a 
vveek, a month, even a year avvay from the context 
ın vyhich the experience happened” (Donna Villiams) 


—namııııulub 
Delayed perception 


“Some people think 1 am not payıng attention 
vvhen am asked a questton, because of the 
pause 1 often need to process the question and 
my response, and the blank look 1 often have 
vvhen concentratıng on such processing. VVhen 
people try to get my attention, they actually 
yust distract me, slovv me dovvn, and annoy me 


horribly vvith their impatience.” (Tared 
Blackburn) 


VVhat vve can do to help: 


Give them time to take in your question/ 
instruction and to vvork out their response. 
Be avvare that autistic individuals often 
require more time than others to shift their 
attention betvveen stimuli of different 
modalittes and they find it extremely 
difficult to follovv rapidly changing social 
interactions 


İntensity vvith vvhich the senses vvork 


EH Hypersensitivity 
EH Hyposensitivity 


E Fluctuation (İnconsistency of perception) 


—nnxxıııııulub 
Hypersensitivity 


“I appear to have very sensitive ears, eyes and skin. 
: 


5 


certaın İlghts “hurt” my eyes.” (VVendy Lavvson) 


“My hearıng is İlke having a sound amplifter set on a 
maxımum loudness. My ears are like a microphone 


that pıcks up and amplıifles sound” (Temple Grandin) 


“I have an acute sense of color. 1 see raınbovvs in a piece 
Oİ 1ce, some colors and llghts have sent me into manic 
and euphoric episodes and giggle fİts.” (Donna VVilliams) 

“Fluorescent light bulbs have such a high degree of 
flicker that ...some people on the spectrum feel like 


they are standıng in the middle of a disco nightclub” 
(Temple Grandin) 


—noamıısımıııııııR 
Hyposensitivity 


“My senses vvould sometimes become düll to 
the point that 1 could not clearly see or hear, 
and the vvorld around me vvould seemingly 
cease ftO eXISİ...” (Havrhorne) 


“I had no concept of my body... and 1 never 
experlenced it... My body vvas a mere 
reflection in front of the mirror... İ never 
felt any pain” (7iro) 


. VVeC Can Tə fO 5 


FHypersensitivittes: 
"T- identify vvhicfr stimmir the persorr finds”disturbing anid”eithev 
eliminate them (e.g., use natural lighting instead of 


fluorescent lights) or, if impossible, provide the person vvith 
sensory aids” (tinted glasses, earplugs, etc.) 


Hn Desensitize the person to tolerate the stimuli via sensory diet 


Hn Monitor a number of simultaneous stimuli, reduce irrelevant 
stimuli 


EH İf possible, vvarn the person about fire alarms, bells, etc. 


FHyposensitivittes: 


H Provide extra stimulation through the channels that vvork in 
“hypo 9 


Hypersensitivity 


Disturbance by Fascınatıon by 


certain sensory stimul 


qolumu — — — — 


stimul 


“The buzzer on the mıcrovvave oven, 
children”s votces, car horns, the bus bell 
people activafe to tell the driver they vvant 
to get off, a kettle vvhıstling... these are yust 
some of the sounds 1 find unbearable” (Vyendy 
Lavvson) 

“Sudden İoud notses hurt my cars — like a 
dentist”s drill hitting a nerve” (Temple Grandin) 


—ııuuulul 
Disturbance by 


Əyə rir 
E Too many stimuli 
EH Any sudden unpredictable stimul 


Challenging behaviours caused by etther 
El “present but invisible” antecedent, or 
Eı “past” antecedent, or 

E “probable future” antecedents 

E1 “last stravv” antecedents 


——xxmm-——dıx—-—ınxoCxmık,ıxxızxvr 
VVhat vve can do to help: 


EH Remember, vvhat vve think 1s enyoyable 
(e.g., İlrevvorks) may be fearful or 
overvvhelmıng to an autistic individual. 


Hu Be avvare of the colours and patterns of the 
clothes you are vvearing and of your 
perfume. 

EH Alvvays vvarn a person about the possibility 
Of the stimulus he 1s fearful of and shovv 
the source of 1t 


E Strategies to cope vvith light sensitivity are 
turning off any unnecessary İlghting (esp. 
İluorescent lighting), using lamps rather 
than overhead lights, lovv vvattage bulbs 
and tinted lenses. 


profile, it 1s very difficult to adapt the 
environment for each individual”s 
sensitivitles., Often it is not the stimulus 
itself that can trigger vvhat vve call difficult 
behavrours, but rather the inabılıty to 
control or predict it. The understanding of 
each individual”s sensitivittes 1s vital, or any 
intervention becomes a nightmare for both 
the person and those vvho vvork vvith him. 


—nxıınmısır 
İnconsistency of perception 


Fluctuatıon 


“Skin sensation vvas so unbearable one minute and yet 
completely unfelt next” (B/ackman) 


“ İt is vvell docümented that there are certain textures and 
patterns that are paınful or displeasing to the touch of the 
person vvith autism. This 1s true from my ovvn expertence, 
but 1 am not able to tell you vvhat they are because they 
are alvvays changıng. Day to day, hour to hour, 
sometimes even minute to minute. This can be very 
İrustratıng” (McKean) 


——xvxa———əC,.çÇxnurmsı x x x lr 
VVhat vve can do to help: 


“EI İTS Important to recognize Tİle Tirst Signs Of sensory 
overload. İt 1s better to prevent it than to “deal vvith 
the consequences” 


FE As soon as you nottce early signs of coming sensory 
overload (vvhich are different for different 
individuals), stop the activity and provide time and 
space to recover 


EH Teach the individual hovv to recognize the internal 
signs and ask for help or use different strategies 
(e.g., relaxatıon) to prevent the problem 

EH “First Ad Kit” should be alvvays at hand (sunglasses, 
ear plugs, squeezy toys, favourite obyects, “1 need 
help” card, etc.) 


The overload can İcad to several different routes 
they can (are forced) to take and may result in: 


E If they continue to try to process all the 
information coming Tn, despite their inability 
to keep up vvith it, 1t may result in 
hypersensitivity and/or İragmentatton, that 
eventually brıng anxtety, confusion, 
İrustration and stress, that, in turn, leads to 
tantrums and difficult behaviours 


EH Sensory agnosta (difficulty interpreting a 


— St€nsee, 08077..,. 


“I looked at the beige-colored blob in front of 
me. Meanıng had shut dovvn not only 
through my ears but novv through my eyes, 
too. 1 could see it but 1 had absolutely no 
idea vvhat 1t vvas any more” (V/i//iams) 


Adaptations and compensatıons 


Perceptual Styles: 
E Systems shutdovvns 
EH Mono-processing 
E Peripheral perception 


EH Compensatıng for unrellable sense vvith other 
senses 


Adaptations and compensattons: 


EH System shutdovvn 

If early in life — “self-ımposed 
sensory deprivatton”: 

“Vhen sensory stimulation 
became too intense, İ vvas 
able to shut off my hearing 
and retreat into my ovvn 
vvorld... İn pulling avvay, 1 
may not have received 
stimulation that vvas 
required for normal 
development” (Grandin) 


—nxvamısısıxbu 
Adaptatıons and compensations: 
Perceptual Styles 


Hn Mono-processing: 


- HSİng one sense at a time 


"T have nofticed that vvhen1 
am using a porfticular 
channel To address a 
task, if T attempt to 
introduce another 
channel, then T lose my 
place in The completion 
of the task and need To 
begin again” (Zayvson) 


Perceptual Styles 


E Peripheral perception 


Peripheral perception 


“Autistic people often glance out of the sıdes 
Of their eyes at obyects or other people. They 
have very acute peripheral vision and a 
memory for details that others miss. Gazıng 
directly at people or anımals 1s many times 
too overvvhelmıng for the autistic one... İt 
can feel creepy to be searched vvith the 

eyes” (O"Neill) 


—————ı—ıx-—x—ı———xıxĞxnxuıııır" 
VVhat vve can do to help: 


u Never force eye contact 


Eu Do not approach the person directly 
in his hypersensitive modalittes. 
VVhen hypersensitivity of the 
affected sensory channel 1s 
addressed and lessened, the dırect 
perception becomes easter 


Compensatıng for unreltable sense by 
other senses 


One sense is never enough 


———.————,YS—xxKox”7”s--cx xr 
VVhat vve can do to help: 


E İt is important to let the individuals use the 
sensory modalıty they prefer to “check” 
their perception. 


E VVith appropriate treatment and 
environmental adyustments to decrease 
hypersensitivities they gradually learn to 
use their sense organs properly — eyes to 
see, ears to listen, etc. 


Are “unusual” responses to sensory 
stımuli “bizarre” and “abnormal”? 


Hr “Bizarre” behavtours as compensatory strategies 
to regulate their systems and cope vvith 
information overload 

EH These self-stimulatory behavıiours may serve 
several purposes and one and the same behaviour 
may have different underlying causes 


“A İot of self-stimulation, including rocking the body, 
svvaying, flapping the hands, rubbing the skin and 
countless others, are pleasurable, soothing connections 
vvith the senses” (O Neill) 


rı Before vve try to address these “bızarre” and 
“abnormal” behavıtours, let”s find out their 
functions. 


E Sensorisms — behaviours caused by 
differences in sensory perception. 


E Are all “challenging behavıours” really 
“challenging”? 


Functtions of stimming: 


EH Defensive: (to reduce pain or 
discomfort caused by 
hypersensitivity, fragmentatıon, 
overload, etc.) 

“to eliminate sensory assault that 


interferes vvith functioning” 
(Shore) 


EH Self-stımulatory: (to improve 
the input in case of 
hyposensitivity, e.g.) 


ui Compensatory: (to interpret the environment in the 
case of “unreltable” sensory informatıon) 

“I yvvas coping in a vvorld vvhere other people 
effectively realised nothing of that. T reacted to 
all this bombardment and confusion vvith those 
physical movemenis, silence and strange sounds 
v”hich are generally İumped together as “autistic 
behaviours” (Blackman) 


rı Out of frustratıon: 


“Sometimes head banging and knuckle nibbling, tantrums, or 
outbursts happen as a vvay of letting someone knov, 
enough is enoughl” (Lavvson) 


Un ./ust pleasurable experiences (that help to vvithdrav” from 
a confusing environment) 

“Rocking and spinning vvere other vvays to shut out the vvorld 
y”hen 1 became overloaded vvith too much noise. Rocking 
made me feel calm. İt vvas like taking an addictive drug. 
The more 1 did it the more 1 vvanted to do it” (Grandin) 


—noaınııı———ıubu 
Autism Spectrum 


Temple Grandiın: 


There is a continuum of 
sensory processing 
problems for most 
autistic people, vvhich 
goes from fractured, 
disfointed images at 
one end to a slight 
abnormality at the 
other. 


SPP 


No tvvo autistic people appear to 
have the exactly same patterns of 
sensory perceptual expertences 


Raınbovvs and Umbrellas 





o İVVO autIstIcC sex .. - .— same patterns - 


sensory perceptual experiences 


The timing of the advent of sensory processing problems: 
Temple Grandin, 1996: 


“The exact timiıng of sensory problems may 
determıne vvhether the chıld has İHFAİ orisa 
nonverbal, İLF1 autistic... 


Oversensitivity to touch and auditory scramblıng 
prıor to the age of tvvo may cause the rigidity 
Of thinking and lack of emotional 
development found in İLFAT1. These children 
partıally recover the abılıty to understand 
speech betvveen the ages of 2 and a half and 3. 


İThosel vvho develop normally up to 2 years of 
age, may be more emottonally normal 
because emottonal centres in the brain have 
had an opportunity to develop before the onset 
Oİ sensory processing problems. İt may be 
that a simple difference in timing determines 
vvhich type of autism develops.” 


Differences in perception lead to development 
Of different abılittes, thinking styles and 
communrcatıon 


“Learnıng hovv 
each individual 
autistic person”s 
senses functton 1s 
one cructal key to 
understanding 


that person” 
(O”Neill) 


